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There can be little doubt that Bonar Law was wrong in
the view he took of die necessity of choosing one's friends
from among members of one's own Party* Democratic
government an only function where, in spite of the fkct
that men have deeply-rooted convictions, diey are willing
good-humouredly to give and take. The system breaks
down altogether if the acerbity often inseparable from the
clash of policies, goes beyond a certain point. It is the
fact that a background of friendship has generally existed
behind all our political struggles that has prevented them
from degenerating into vendettas, or even armed conflicts.
That safeguard Bonar Law's theory would go far to destroy;
and there was, in fact, in the two years which intervened
between his election to the leadership and the outbreak of
the Great War, ample evidence of the havoc which the
new spirit of intolerance was working in our constitutional
system* When Tory hostesses refused to receive into their
houses men like Asqiiith, Grey, Haldane, and Crewe,
because they were in favour of Home Rule, and when
their husbands threatened to disobey the law, and even
incited the Army to disobey orders, it was largely because
the unhappy spirit which a good leader, caring more for
his country than even for his Party, ought to have striven
with might and main to subdue, was approved and fostered
by Bonar Law* For the disastrous sequence of events in
Ireland, between 1912 and 1922, and indirectly for the
outbreak of the Great War itself, posterity will hold Bonar
Law accountable,